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Squelch that Ghost! 


6¢7TD LESS my soul,’’ said an elderly Englishman as he looked 
up in bewilderment from the sport page of a New York 
newspaper. ‘‘All your athletes seem to be writers.’’ 


He didn’t know it, but he was at grips with a rapidly grow- 
ing menace to the American newspaper man and his profes- 
sion. That menace is the so-called ‘‘ghost’’ story—the story 
that the eminent business man ‘‘writes’’ on the typewriter 


of an unidentified newspaper man, but publishes under his 
own name. 


To read the newspapers or magazines, one would think that 
every great halfback or golfer, every two-fisted he-man who 
has risen from bootblack to railway president, is a past 
master of his mother tongue. This is only natural, for staff 
writers of newspapers and magazines, or high-priced pub- 
licity men, stand ready to shape halting utterances into brisk, 
colorful sentences that fairly leap from the page. 

Journalism, still in the throes of changing from trade to 
profession, should regard these ‘‘ghost’’ stories as arrant 
poison. They cheapen the one thing that a newspaper man 
has to sell—his ability to arrange ideas in orderly fashion, 
and to express them readably and vigorously. If everybody, 
through the bad services of the ‘‘ghost’’ story, is to appear 
to possess this ability, then the newspaper man’s art will seem 
common as grass, and he himself of very little more impor- 
tance than an automatic typewriter. 


The fault lies squarely with newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors. In their desire to announce ‘‘exclusive’’ material—ma- 
terial personally prepared by Henry Ford or Red Grange or 
‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ Corbett—they invented the ‘‘ghost’’ story, 
and it is they who are employing it, right and left. 

One amusing result of the ‘‘ghost’’ story is standardization. 
The pickle manufacturer of San Francisco, in telling how he 
rose to fame by always getting to the office an hour ahead of 
the boss, (who now works for him in a menial capacity) is 
likely to use the same words and even the same incidents as 
the leading undertaker of Fall River, who likewise owes his 
suecess to a complete disrespect for the two hands of the 
clock. For ‘‘ghost’’ story writers are overworked, these days. 

There’s no need to point a moral. The ‘‘ghost’’ story is 
a lie, to start with, and the few dollars it brings the writer of 
it will come out of the pocket of journalism as a whole. 
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How a Magazine and 55 Newspapers Created 
a Giant of the Air 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


HIS is the story of how The American Boy 

Magazine and 55 co-operating newspapers, in 

eight months, created a league of 200,000 
members that may do more—in the opinion of avia- 
United 
States than the transatlantic flights of a year ago, the 
James Gordon Bennett International Balloon Race, 
and the National Reliability Tour. 


tion experts—to advance aviation in the 


The story properly begins in January, 1927, when 
Merrill Hamburg, a manual training teacher in De- 
troit schools, urged The American Boy to earry a 
short filler mentioning a model airplane contest and 
saying that any boy who wished plans for building 
model planes could write to Merrill 
them. 


Hamburg for 


Three weeks after the announcement appeared, the 
distracted manual training teacher came into the 
magazine office and pleaded for help. 

‘*T’ve got five hundred letters home,’’ he mourned, 
‘‘and they’re still rolling in at the rate of twenty a 
day. I’m swamped. 
for two weeks. 


I’ve worked way past midnight 
They're coming in from every part 
of the country, and they not only ask for plans, but 
are loaded with questions on every conceivable topic 
connected with aviation.’’ 

The American Boy helped, and its editors realized 
that a new boy’s vocation had risen above the horizon 
—a vocation more popular, perhaps, than radio. 

‘Tf a three-paragraph filler, on page 51, will bring 
in such a response,’’ they said, ‘‘what will happen if 
we give adequate space to model aircraft building?”’ 

Early in the summer, they arranged to get from 
Mr. Hamburg a series of articles with photos and 
drawings describing the construction of indoor planes 





—ships with 12-inch wings of wood and tissue, power- 
ed with double-strand rubber motors that would turn 
the propeller in untwisting; outdoor ships with 35- 
inch wings and eight-strand rubber motors 40 inches 
long; scale models of famous large ships, and other 
types. 

In order to make the program more effective, they 
decided that a league must be formed—a league that 
would answer a boy’s questions, that would furnish 
him with rare materials that he might find difficulty 
in getting locally, that would help him to organize 
a club, that would link him with leaders in aviation 
most of whom were once model builders. 

In September, The American Boy announced the 
formation of the Airplane Model League of America, 
with Commander Richard E. Byrd as honorary presi- 
dent, William B. Stout, designer of the Ford Tri- 
motor plane, as active president, Merrill Hamburg as 
secretary, and such men as Clarence Chamberlin, 
Eddie Stinson, Eddie Rickenbacker, Frank Tichenor, 
publisher of Aero Digest Magazine, as vice-presidents. 
The magazine announced also that it would publish, 
during the coming eight months, plans for seven types 
of flying models, that it would hold a nation-wide con- 
test in June, and that it would send the two boys 
under 21 who made the best flights indoor and out- 
door, to Europe. Boys who wrote in could get free 
membership cards and buttons in the League, and 
they would be able to call on the League for supplies 
at cost, and for expert help in getting refractory 
models to perform. 


— embarked,’’ Commander Byrd told the 


new League members, ‘‘on more than an enter- 


taining hobby. You’re learning the principles of 
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aeronautics more fundamentally than you could by 
studying texts.’’ 

To make its program more effective throughout the 
country, Mr. Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of The 
American Boy, decided to offer newspapers a series 
of fourteen articles on plane construction, to extend 
them the privilege of making their readers members 
of the League, and to induce them to hold loeal con- 
tests and send their winners to the national meet in 
Detroit. 

‘*We wish to make the services of the League avail- 
able to every boy in the country, no matter where he 
lives,’’ Mr. Ellis stated. 

To sound out newspapers, George F. Pierrot, man- 
aging editor, went to see the Columbus Dispatch 
which had had previous experience with model plane 
contests. The Dispatch enthusiastically agreed to 
join in the project. Then he went to Buffalo, and en- 
listed the co-operation of A. H. Kirehhofer, editor of 
the Evening News. 

Another member of the staff went to Cleveland 
where Mr. T. A. Robertson, managing editor of the 
News, said: ‘‘We can get five thousand members for 
the League right here in Cleveland.’’ 

Mr. Pierrot went East and signed up Melville F. 
Ferguson, editor of the Philadelphia Record. Mr. 
Ferguson had already noted evidences of the lure of 
model aviation and was ready for it. Then Henry E. 
Jones, managing editor of the Washington Post, came 
in, and after that the New York Telegram. Another 
trip brought in the Des Moines Tribune-Capital and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

These trips convinced The American Boy that the 
proposal was attractive to newspapers. The letter 
campaign that followed brought the total eventually 
to 55 newspapers. This is more than twice as many 
papers as ever before banded together in a combined 
editorial and contest project. Here’s the list: 

Chieago Tribune, Detroit News, New York 
Telegram, Cleveland News, Buffalo Evening 
News, Philadelphia Record, Springfield 
(Mass.) Union and News, Des Moines Tribune- 
Capital, Minneapolis Journal, Columbus Dis- 
patch, Toledo News-Bee, San Francisco News, 
Seattle Times, Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune, Washington Post, Louisville Times, 
New Orleans /tem, Milwaukee Leader, Syra- 
euse Herald, Tulsa World, Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, Winnipeg Tribune, Albany Evening 
News, Portland (Me.) Evening Express and 
Press-Herald. 

Allentown (Penn.) Call, Aero Digest, 
Johnstown (Penn.) Tribune, Tacoma News- 
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Tribune, Chattanooga News, Fort Worth Press, 
Macon Telegraph, South Bend Tribune, Wisconsin 
State Journal, Reading (Penn.) Times, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Times, Fall River (Mass.) Herald News, 
Williamsport (Penn.) Sun, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance. 

Berkshire Evening Eagle, (Pittsfield, Mass.), Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Register-Gazette, Spokane Press, Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times, Springfield (Ohio) Sun, Pater- 
son (N. J.) Press-Guardian, Moline (Ill) Dispatch, 
Palm Beach Post, Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, Web- 
ster (Mass.) Evening Times, Pratt (Kans.) Daily 
Tribune, Sweetwater (Tex.) Reporter, Abilene 
(Kans.) Chronicle. 

In February and March, of this year, newspapers 
in 55 cities announced the project to their readers. 
The Cleveland News carried a seven-column head 
across its front page, telling its boy readers they 
could join an air league headed by Commander Byrd, 
and that during the coming four months the News 
would tell them how to build the most advanced type 
of model planes. The Detroit News carried a similar 
announcement. Both stories were accompanied by a 
picture layout showing Byrd, Hamburg and other 
officers. 

The Philadelphia Record came out with a two-page 
color announcement of the program. In every case, 
stories were accompanied by coupons—some of them 
reproducing the League button. 

The Washington Post told its story in a full-page 
display ad. 

Judging by the initial response, the newspapers 
were embarked on a program that went right to the 
heart of boy readers. Model airplanes that could fly! 
Planes you could build in the basement with a few 
simple tools, that you could wind up, and send eir- 
cling around an ordinary-sized living room! Scien- 
tifie models with which you could experiment and 
learn the principles of flight! Models that many 
great airplane designers had built themselves! 

From innumerable aviation interests came 
hearty endorsement. William B. Stout, head of 
the Ford airplane interests, on a trip to Phil- 
adelphia, told readers of the Record that the 
work they were doing might well surpass in 
importance the transatlantic hops of a year 
ago. Glenn Martin, pioneer designer of Cleve- 
land, lined up with the News program by offer- 
ing a prize for the most original design that 
would fly. 

‘‘You fellows may teach us something,’’ he 
told News readers. 

Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero Digest, 
offered a trip to the National Air Races at Los 
Angeles to the boy who submitted the best scale 
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model at The American Boy’s coming contest. He gave 
generous publicity to the contest in the magazine. 

Clarence Chamberlin was unqualifiedly enthusias- 
tic. ‘‘I’m going around the country,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I'll tell about the League in every town I visit.’’ 

The National Aeronautic Association, which had 
delegated to The American Boy the job of conducting 
its 1928 indoor and outdoor contests, heartily en- 
dorsed the work. William P. MacCracken, assistant 
secretary of commerce for aeronautics, gave his 
strong approval. 


THE QUILL 
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talked to several hundred manual training teachers 
and model builders. 

Later in the spring, the magazine organized a flying 
squadron composed of four champion model builders 
and Merrill Hamburg. This squadron gave a demon- 
stration for Buffalo Evening News readers. At Buf- 
falo they were picked up by a Stout Trimotor plane 
and flown to Washington, where the Post entertain- 
ed them. Here, they staged a miniature air battle 
on the White House lawn before the interested eyes 

of the President, and met 














But from newspaper read- 
ers themselves came the 
heartiest endorsement. The 
Record’s first mail brought 
1,100 letters. One announce- 
ment written by Donald Me- 
Wain for the Louisville 
Times brought in 894 mem- 
berships. The Minneapolis 
Journal, which started its 
project later than the rest, 
drew 3,350 members in eight 


Within a few weeks, both 
the Record and the Detroit 
News had nearly 10,000 
members. The Cleveland 
News model builders even- 
tually numbered more than 
5,000. 

From The American Boy, 
the 55 newspapers received 
weekly releases that includ- 
ed a 2,000 word construc- 
tion article, drawings and 





Under the Title— 
“Why I Left Newspaper Work” 


Mr. Stacy Jones, of New York, | 
discussed many of the ills and | 
shams of present-day journalism. | 
Now comes a man who has been | 
on a metropolitan newspaper for | fart, of the Herald-News. 
days. fifteen years, who has found last- 
ing satisfaction in his work, and 
who has stuck to it in spite of of- 
fers that would have brought 
him more money. He’ll discuss 
the compensations of journalism 
under the title— 


IN THE OCTOBER QUILL 


| Seeretary Hoover and As- 
| sistant Secretary MacCrack- 
en. In New York the squad- 
| ron was at the services of 
the Telegram. Thence to 
Fall River, Boston, and 
Albany. 

‘‘We feel greatly elated 
over the suecess of the Fly- 
ing Squadron’s visit to Fall 
River,’’ wrote Gardiner T. 


‘“‘They went over big and 
the natives are still talking 
| about it. The evidence of in- 
terest has doubled since 
| their visit. They made new 
friends for the | Herald- 
News. We feel that the air- 
plane model campaign is go- 


“Why I Stayed in Journalism” ing to be an outstanding 


success. It’s not the kind 
of campaign to be judged 
alone by the number of 
names attached to it. There 














mats, photographs and mats, 
a clipsheet containing 12 stories plus innumerable 
promotion tips. 

‘*T want to say that I have not seen any contest 
handled in a better way than you are handling the 
airplane contest,’’ wrote James C. Hanrahan, of the 
Des Moines T'ribune-Capital. ‘‘The releases come to 
us in very good shape and seem to be very complete.’’ 

In addition to the releases, the magazine provided 
supplementary services. Every week editors re- 
ceived a letter informing them of the promotional 
stunts of other newspapers. 


N March, an American Boy staff man and Merrill 
Hamburg flew to Cleveland in a Stout Trimotor 
plane to deliver a rush order of airplane model kits 
for the avid News readers who had devoured the 
News’ supply. In the News’ auditorium the two 


must also be taken into ae- 
count the approval of the compaign by innumerable 
adults and the fact that they are thinking more about 
aviation than ever before.’’ 

The campaign was a suecess, judging by the results 
achieved. All through March, April and May, news- 
papers published the plans, developed clubs of build- 
ers, supervised test flights whereby boys might win 
honor certificates for meritorious work, enlisted the 
manual training departments of schools. 

The Minneapolis Journal, whose project was excel- 
lently conducted by Robert Andrews, gained the co- 
operation of the Boy Scouts and the Legion with the 
result that nearly every Legion Post throughout the 
state actively sponsored model aviation. 

D. J. Wattis, Jr., of the Philadelphia Record, pro- 
moted the project with remarkable energy. He con- 


(Continued on page 1?) 

















The City News Bureau of Chicago has been described as—well—quite a place. Nobody has described it 
| as heaven. It’s a place young journalists graduate from—rather than into. The author of this article, 
Joseph Ator, after serving as president of the Illinois chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and escaping from col- 
lege with a degree, got a job in the City News Bureau. He tells about it interestingly. Ator graduated 
from. He’s now general assignment writer on the Chicago Evening Post. 























Isn’t “Newspaper Work Fascinating? | 


By JOSEPH ATOR 





Late afternoon in the office of the City News 
The Rewrite Man has one 
leg hoisted on his senile desk. The Neophyte ap- 


Bureau of Chicago. 


proaches, makes himself known. Various shin- 
ing keys hanging from his watch chain and an el- 
bow-hoisting handshake tag him as one of the 
June graduating crop. The Rewrite Man an- 
swers his questions— 


EH, that’s me. Glad to know you. Uh-huh. 

Y You’ve got an idea you were cut out for a 

newspaper man, have you? Well, I don’t 
Every time I tell a jane where I work, she 
pipes up, ‘‘Oh, I think newspaper work must be per- 
fectly fascinating.’’ I dunno. It may be. Sit down 
a while. I’ve got some stories coming. ‘ 

Yeh, I'll check on it right away, Louie. Hello, 
Maxwell Street? This is the Press. Say, Sergeant, 
yu gotta report there on a dead one named Bogar- 
kowski? Yeh, St. Anne’s Hospital. Oh, he fell off 
a garbage wagon, huh? Hernia, huh? What under- 
taker, Sergeant? Much obliged. 

Those lads over there? Yeh, they’re reporters. 
They’re just waiting around for something to hap- 
pen. You do a lot of that around here. Yeh, it gets 
exciting sometimes. , 

All right, put him on. Hello, Eddie. Yeh—yeh— 
yeh—yeh—yeh—yeh. All right, Eddie. Hey, Louie, 
here’s a guy shot in the fanny. Can we say buttock? 
Whatya use, then, hip? 

Sure, it’s great training all right. 
in hell told you we write English? 

Hello. Yeh, go ahead. Yeh—yeh—yeh—D for 
Dan, A for Arthur, N for Nathan, K for Katy, O for 
Osear? Yeh—yeh. Why don’t you know the ad- 
dress? Aren't you right there with the cops? Then 
go look at the front door, ya lunkhead. Yeh—all 
right, Johnnie, go back to sleep. Hey, Louie. Here’s 
a guy sunk an ax in some other bozo’s ribs because he 
snored and kept him awake. D’ya want it for a bul- 


know. 


English? Who 


lettin? Cheap? Well, whadya expect on Larrabee 
Street, a love nest? 

Yeh, I was out the night the Favorite sank. No, it 
wasn't so hot. I started work at seven o’clock in the 
morning and finished up at two the next morning in 
a morgue, waiting for them to claim the bodies. I got 
soaked going home, and had a cold that lasted me a 
month. . 

Hello, Eddie. Yeh, that’s a hot one. Get goin’, 
kid. Yu got ten minutes to make the final editions. 
Hey, Louie! Here’s a fella shot his wife and her boy 
friend, and then bumped himself off! Hello, HEL- 
LO! Damn it, you cut me off—Hello, Eddie—yeh— 
yeh—454 East Thirty-fifth—yeh—Wilson Hospital? J 
What the hell, are they colored? Well why didn’t 
you say so? That’s enough. G’bye. Hey, Louie, 
they’re all jigaboos. Half a page, huh? 

What were you saying? Oh, yes, you get to meet 
some pretty big people, all right. Going? Well, the 


old man ought to be around about ten tomorrow. I'll 
fix it up for you to see him about getting on. . . . 
Oh, you think you'll try selling bonds? That must 


S’long. 
* ” ~ 


be a fascinating business. 


| 
F the foregoing recital carries sufficient weight to | 
warn any young journalist away from the City 
News Bureau of Chicago, I shall probably receive the 
profound thanks of the manager thereof. For next 
to the mistakes of his present employes, nothing be- 
devils him quite so much as the petitions of their | 
would-be successors. 

In spite of the fact that all of the jokes about news- 
paper men’s poverty are hung, in Chicago, on some 
fictitious City Press reporter, the place always has a 
waiting list of twenty names or more, and the on- 
slaught in June is practically continuous. 

The Press supplies the six Chicago dailies and the 
Associated Press with a general local news service. 
It hires its eubs for $20 or less a week, and works 
them out on a district police beat from seven a. m. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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He Blankets 


His County 


Elmer.Taylor, of the Traer, lowa, Star-Clipper, Established His Country Weekly Policies 
Fifty Years Ago—Last Year They Brought Him National Recognition 


By MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 


twelve rushed out of the Traer, Iowa, public 

school at noon, and ran all the way to the 
brand-new hotel in the brand-new town. There some- 
body pointed out to him the two men from the nearby 
town of Vinton who had come to Traer to start a 
newspaper. 

“Will you give me a job on your paper?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘*‘What’s your name?’’ 

‘*Elmer Taylor——”’ 

‘*Well, Elmer, you come around next Friday after- 
noon, and we'll let you fold the first edition—at five 
cents an hour!’’ 

That was in 1874. In May of this year Elmer E. 
Taylor celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Traer Star-Clipper, and the fiftieth 
year of his editorship of it. On the cover of the spe- 
cial 64-page magazine he issued to commemorate the 
oceasion is carried the line ‘‘ America’s Prize Weekly 
Newspaper’’; for in 1927 the National Editorial As- 
sociation selected it from 12,000 country papers as the 
nation’s best. Previously it had twice won cups as 
Iowa’s leading local paper. 

It all started when the twelve- 


Fr reise rsh years ago a wide-eyed boy of 


type and some ink and paper. On May 1, 1878, when 
he was sixteen years of age, the first issue of the Traer 
Star appeared. 

That first issue shows some of the traits that made 
the weekly a perennial success. One of its four five- 
column pages was jammed with ‘‘Local Items’’— 
news about the Congregational Sociable, a lost bay 
mare, David Ballet’s dropsy and Charles Wood's 
hack route. It had its temperance column; it an- 
nounced a purpose to obtain correspondents ‘‘at home 
and in this county perched upon the chair of common 
sense, and taking notes of general news.”’ 

The Star’s auspicious start was due partly to sym- 
pathy for the ‘‘fool kid,’’ partly to curiosity, partly 
to ridicule thrown at it by the rival Clipper. It grew 
in circulation from the start; in size it has been in- 
creased ten times in fifty years to its 1928 seven 
columns, fourteen pages. Six years after it was 
founded Elmer Taylor took a partner and absorbed 
the rival paper. 

Perhaps no paper in the United States has as com- 
plete a coverage of its territory as the Star-Clipper. 
A recent survey showed that in three of the town- 
ships it had one hundred per cent circulation 

every family subscribed to it. It has 











year-old obtained that job as print- 
er’s devil in 1874. ‘‘ Working in a 
printing office never seemed like 


a 97 per cent circulation over the 
whole county, despite the fact that 
Traer is not the county seat, is in 





labor to me,’’ Editor Taylor writes 
today. ‘‘I groaned like other boys 
when I had to milk the cows, bring 
in the wood or swill the pigs, but 
the smell of printer’s ink was like 
the odor of old Seotch to some of 
the friends I have known.’’ 

As printer’s devil Elmer Taylor 
worked for the Traer Clipper 
through four years of ownership 
changes and near-collapses. Then 
‘*T had the impelling feeling that I 
wanted a newspaper of my own.’’ 
The boy overrode adult objections. 
He had a little money, and his 
father gave him a ‘‘bad’’ $100 note 
which he sold for $90. He managed 
to get a job press, a font or so of 








Family Editing 


Elmer Taylor, his wife, 
and his two sons get out 
the Traer Star-Clipper. 
And they all make a fine 
living from it. Not only 
that, but they issue a 
country weekly that in 
1927 was judged the na- 
tion’s best. There are 
those who whisper that 
Mrs. Taylor is fully as re- 
sponsible for the paper’s 
success as the husband. 
Anyhow— 


They Do a Whale of a Job 














| 











the far northern end of the county 
and has as rivals two other good 
weeklies in other towns in the 
county. 

Moreover, it reaches several hun- 
dred families in adjoining counties. 
And, as you will read later, its 
staunch Republicanism is no handi- 
cap to its reaching adherents of 
other parties. 


F you ask Elmer E. Taylor what 

has built up his paper, he will 
tell you of his policies. Those cor- 
respondents, for instance. 

‘‘The Star was one of the first 
local papers in Iowa to establish 
country ecorrespondence—employ 

(Continued on page 14) 











More Wallops at the “Pennsylvama Editor! 


Three Members of Chicago Daily News Staff Disagree With the Statement That News- 
paper Men Are Overpaid 


EVERAL MONTHS ago THE QUILL published the rather revolutionary views of a Pennsylvania editor. 

This editor asserted that newspaper men are far from under-salaried—that on the contrary they 
actually are overpaid. 

He went on to defend his thesis by making some specific accusations against newspaper men. They 
work like fire horses, he asserted—tireless when the calls come in, but lack lustre in between. They give 
their best brains to a fifteen-dollar publicity job at the expense of their daily work. They waste every- 
thing from copy paper to expense account money. They hurt their profession by protecting their weaker 
associates who drink to excess and are otherwise unreliable. They handle their personal affairs so hap- 
hazardly that they frequently cannot be entrusted in executive positions. They often take assignments 
lightly—witness the star reporter who had plenty of notice that he was to interview a Japanese prince, 
but who on meeting him was so ignorant of his background as to be unable to ask him a pertinent question. 

THE QUILL, of course, accepted no responsibility for the Pennsylvanian’s views. It felt they were 
honestly provocative, however, so it published them. And judging by the flood of letters from newspaper 
men—some agreeing in part with the Pennsylvania editor, but most taking sharp issue with him—the 
article succeeded in its purpose. 

There follows an informal summary of a discussion of the article by three members of the Chicago 
Daily News staff. This discussion, perforce, follows the lines on which the Pennsylvania editor developed 
his case. It does not attempt to solve the salary problem—it merely examines a portion of it. 

‘It’s honestly provocative,’ THE QUILL editors have again decided, so they offer it herewith. 


Time. Lunch time, shortly after the publication with the fire horse? Why should we get paid on that 


in THe Quit of a western Pennsylvania editor’s as- 
sertion that newspaper men are overpaid. 

Piace. An eating place frequented by reporters 
(male) and stenographers (female). 

Cuaracters. <A feature writer, another feature 
writer and a rewrite man, all of the present genera- 
tion representing a total of 16 years of reportorial 
experience. 

(Charles G. Schwarz, Illinois chapter, John B. 
Stone, Montana chapter, and Clem Lane, all of the 
Chicago Daily News staff.) 

ScHWARZ AND Stone. This Pennsylvania editor 
drew a fine picture of the old-time newspaper man 
who no longer exists; who is now extinct. His com- 
ments, if they are meant to apply to the present day 
newspaper man, are ‘‘all wet.’’ That ‘‘ash-sprinkled 
vest’’ and the ‘‘much-chewed copy pencil’’ place him 
along with the newspaper men of 20 years ago. 

Scuwarz. (70 waitress) I'll take the business 
men’s lunch. 

Srone. Let me have the same. (Aside) I’ve got 
to go easy on the pay check this week, too. 

Scuwarz. The thing I picked on first was his com- 
parison of the newspaper man to the fireman. The 
fireman is paid to do his work that way. 

Stone. Firemen don’t go out and start fires to 
provide them with something to do. But the reporter 
has to cook up a lot of his own stories. He is expect- 
ed to, and wherein is there any direct comparison 


theory ? 

Scuwarz. I'll agree with his major premise that 
reporters rely on their wit to take them off the rocks 
when they get in a tight place. But editors don’t dis- 
tinguish between these men who rely on their wit 
alone and the other men who prepare in advance. 

Stone. A chap in our office just the past week 
took a Catholic encyclopedia home with him to study 
in order to be able to know what was happening dur- 
ing the consecration of a new bishop in this diocese. 
During the Loeb-Leopold trial our writer took home 
books on psychiatry each night so he could write his 
story in the court room without reference to the 
morgue upon his return to the office. But he got no 
more money than the man on the rewrite desk who 
used his imagination on stuff that was telephoned in 
to him. 

LANE “(Joins pair at table). I think it’s second 
nature for a newspaper man to gallop into the morgue. 
That stuff about reporters not being forehanded is 
the bunk. (7'o waitress) I'll take the business men’s 
lunch. 

Scuwarz. College men are getting into the busi- 
ness more and more and the news man who is unpre- 
pared for an assignment, if he has reasonable warn- 
ing, is the exception, not the rule. College men are 
filling the reporters’ ranks apparently because the 
newspapers want them and, if that’s true, shouldn’t 
the college men benefit from their training? 





= = 





= = 
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Stone. His instance of the interview with the 
Japanese prince is exceptional. I'll admit that the 
business office man probably did a good job on his as- 
signment and he probably knew of it well in advance. 
But could the highly paid man on the business staff 
have done as well if he had been given only a half 
hour in which to prepare intensively? It’s my guess 
that he had to take a good bit of time off in order to 
study up on the figures our editor says he mastered 
so well. But a modern newspaper man has to go over 
a prominent person’s life history in four minutes 
many a time. 

ScHwarz. Just keeping in continuous motion, to 
get back to the fire horse 
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think, and you don’t find many who are extravagant- 
ly wasteful of materials and equipment. Tempera- 
ment? I’ve never seen our highest paid feature 
writer who writes one story a day get temperamental. 
LANE. This editor told the truth about expense 
accounts on many newspapers. But editors tacitly 
encourage their men to treat expense accounts that 
way because of the low salaries. <A lot of accounts 
look outrageous to the business office, but when it’s a 
choice of taking a cab five blocks or missing the next 

edition—it must be a cab. 
Stone. How many hats have reporters ruined 
covering fires without putting them on their expense 
accounts? When you're out 








theme, wouldn’t necessarily 
help matters. When the fire 
horse rests he does nothing 
but eat oats and hay. News- 
paper men when they sit 
around are usually discuss- 
ing things pertaining totheir || 
business—news of the day. || 
Certainly they're not always | per”’ 
doing that, but in the offices | 

where there are congenial | 





‘‘gangs’’ it’s pretty general. 

Stone. Right along that 
same line the business office 
usually takes the attitude || 
that just because we only | . 
take ten minutes’ time to | —> 
write a story we are only 
worth being paid for ten 
minutes’ work. Too many _ || 
editors expect reporters to 
turn out stuff as well pre- ¢W_ 





It’s Tough to Get News 
Out of Russia! 


But Junius B. Wood does. ‘‘Juni- 
Wood is Russian corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily 
News and other papers. He’s 
given THE QUILL a fascinating 
interview on foreign correspond- 
You'll read it— 


In October 


on a fire you don’t stop to 
| think what sort of clothes 
you have on or what the 
water and smoke and char- 
red wood are going to do to 
| your clothes. A couple of 
months ago I ruined a pair 
of shoes covering a theater 
bombing and I didn’t get 
that on my expense account. 
The average reporter is con- 
scientious enough to forget 
his clothes and minor con- 
siderations when he is cov- 
ering a story. 

Scowarz. This Pennsy!l- 
vania man is actually in a 
position where he must 
know how news is obtained 
and still he talks that way 
about expense accounts? 
Just let him go out on the 








pared and written as maga- 
zine stories and then pay them only newspaper rates. 

LANE. And there’s his argument about publicity 
jobs. I don’t think many newspaper men let public- 
ity jobs interfere with their work. How many times 
do we have to throw up publicity jobs because we 
can't find the time to do them? The paper comes 
first. 

Stone. What about the papers that expect their 
men to take publicity jobs so they won’t have to pay 
them so much salary? There are a good many. 

Aut. (In turn, to waitress.) No dessert. 

Scuwarz. I think his argument about wasting 
pencils and copy paper is utterly foolish. Under our 
working conditions, with a deadline staring us in the 
face, it would be folly to practice some of the extreme 
economies he advocates. There are more men of good 
sense in the news jobs now than there used to be, I 


street and try to cover a 
story the way it’s done with lots of competition and 
then let’s see how he talks. Maybe this editor cover- 
ed stuff on the street twenty years ago and doesn’t 
know conditions now. There are more editions now. 
Most city editors like their men to come in to the of- 
fice to write their stories instead of phoning them and 
when vou do that and your time is limited, eabs run 
up the expenses. 

Lane. Any more foul arguments? Oh yes, there's 
that old one about the scraps between the business of- 
fice and the editorial office. Just what does he think 
is the foundation upon which the whole structure 
rests? I remember that on the day Lindy was flying 
across the Atlantic there were thousands of telephone 
calls. Does our editor mean to insinuate that any- 
one would be that much interested in an advertise- 
ment—even that of the new Ford? 
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“Words, Idle Words” 

Of verbal jousting between practitioners, friends 
and foes of journalism as exemplified by the Ameri- 
can press, there is no end. Injudicious and unin- 
formed erities charge to meet the thrusts of indignant 
and often ineautious editors and publishers. The 
spectator has never lacked a gory spectacle, for weak- 
nesses are ever present in the knightly armour of 
these combatants. 

Recently there gathered at the University of Vir- 
ginia such notables of newspaperdom as Senator Car- 
ter Glass, John Stewart Bryan, Boyd Gurley, Willis 
J. Abbott, Don Seitz and Arthur Ruhl, aiming ‘‘in 
measured lists to cast the weighty lance.’’ At least, 
they all were possessed of intimate knowledge of the 
subject of controversy: ‘‘ Resolved, that the new era 
of commercialization of the newspaper is detrimental 
to its influence and the public interest.’’ But is it to 
be supposed (commenting without seeing the output 
in words) that truth was calmly and dispassionately 
arrived at in this debate—or in any other? In fact, 
the time allotted by the Institute of Public Affairs 
might easily have been consumed in a discussion of 
whether there is a ‘‘new era of commercialization,’’ 
quite disregarding any possible result. 

A vast heat was generated in publishing minds a 
few weeks earlier by a point in the book ‘‘ America 
Comes of Age,’’ by the eminent French sociologist 
Prof. Andre Siegfried. Said he: ‘‘The great news- 
papers, as everyone knows, live entirely by their 
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advertising. Logically, therefore, they are bound to 
fall sooner or later under the influence of high finance 
and big business which pays for publicity. ... The 
national interests thus possess an effective means of 
moulding the public to their ends by withholding 
what they think it should not know and presenting 
each subject from the desired angle.’’ ‘‘ Libel,’’ ‘‘slan- 
der,’’ ‘‘absurd,’’ ‘‘ridiculous,’’ ‘‘ignorant,’’ ‘‘ill-in- 
formed,’’ were among retorts from high places, and 
of course not without a degree of justification. 

Meanwhile Senator George W. Norris had precipi- 
tated in Washington a Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of the methods employed and results 
achieved by propagandists in the hire of the public 
utilities of the country. Former newspaper men, 
turned press agents for the great power interests, 
gave reluctant but discomfiting testimony. They 
made it clear that bucolic impurity is to be found not 
only under the elms, but under the eaves of country 
newspaper offices, where virtue was supposed to have 
its abiding place. 

So long as the case of the press is tried under em- 
pirical laws, and generalities of experience are to be 
given weight without respect to universality, then 
journalism will continue to be proved as black as a 
kitchen pot and as white as the driven snow. Though 
of course it is neither. 

There is need of less debating, and more fact-find- 
ing. To this end, the earnest student of journalism 
prays that investigators gifted with patience, impar- 
tiality, intelligence, and discrimination may one day 
bend to the great task of a scientific examination into 
the present status of the profession and the business 
of publishing. 





“Violation of Trust’”’ 

From all the evidence, there seems to be possible 
no other verdict in the case of the Atlantic Monthly 
against the Boston Post than that handed down in 
July by Judge Morton, of the District Court of 
Massachusetts—that the Post was guilty of inten- 
tional theft when it made advance use of Governor 
Al Smith’s article for the May Atlantic. 

Early last April the Atlantic announced that it had 
obtained from Governor Smith a letter in reply to 
Charles C. Marshall’s questions as to the relation be- 
tween the governor’s religion and his politics. The 
Boston Post was one of the papers which, throughout 
the nation, carried the story. Five days later, in di- 
rect violation of copyright (according to Judge Mor- 
ton), it published the letter complete, more than a 
week before the Aftlantic’s publication date. It de- 
veloped that an employe of the Post had obtained 
galley proofs of the letter from the Rumford Press, 
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Coneord, N. 
ly.” 


H., ‘‘irregularly, probably fraudulent- 
Judge Morton, scoring the Post heavily for its 
action, told the Aflontic it should sue for $23,500. 

This is a gratifying legal opinion because it so 
often happens that what seem to be open and shut 
eases can’t be proved in court. The publication of 
the article was a peculiarly flagrant violation of trust. 
No defense for the Post’s act is possible. From the 
man who obtained the proof of Governor Smith’s let- 
ter to the editors of the paper who authorized its pub- 
lication, each knew that he was committing against 
the Atlantic and against the honor of journalism as a 
whole, a specific, definite injury. 

It is reassuring to know that, without exception, 
professional criticism was vigorous against the Post. 
It is unquestionably true that, nearly one hundred 
per cent, newspaper men may be trusted with confi- 
denees. There are few reporters who haven't kept 
under their hats bigger stories than they ever ham- 
mered out of typewriters. Consequently the adverse 
criticism was an accepted thing. The Post has not 
done journalism as a craft any damage. 

But it has done journalism some damage in the 
public eye, and the prompt and thorough-going action 
by the court will help to repair it. 





The Craft Develops 

It is not so long since, anywhere you saw him, you 
could tell a reporter by the big yellow pencil in one 
hand, the neat notebook in the other. This, as the 
motion pictures have recorded for posterity, was the 
sure-fire, all-wool, genuine label of a journalist—bet- 
ter than the nose for news, the slouch hat or the police 
badge on the lapel. 

But the craft develops. At the Olympic games at 
Amsterdam recently a bright young man presented 
himself to the gatekeeper each day with, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing. I am an American newspaper correspondent.’’ 
As earnest of his veracity, he showed a portable type- 
writer. This proved him to be what he claimed, and 
he was admitted. Admitted, that is, until the un- 
fortunate day when a brother craftsman asked him, 
in the hearing of the gatekeeper, ‘‘ What newspaper 
do you represent?’’ He blushed, stammered and an- 
swered not a word—for the very good 
reason that he knew no more English 
than the phrase he had been repeating. 

But he established the fact that the 
up-to-date, go-get-’em, newspaper man 
of today carries not pad and pencil, but 
portable typewriter. Movie 
please note. 


directors 
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To the Newcomers 


The graduation season is over, and some hundreds 
of aspiring young men and women are knocking at 
the doors of newspapers and magazines. 

‘“Don't try to do it all the first yvear,’’ is 
QUILL’s advice to them. 
the country before you settle down—work in 


THI 
‘*Make up your mind to see 
San 
Diego and Minneapolis and New Orleans and Albany. 
Get acquainted with the United States before you 
specialize. Do a certain amount of creative writing 


every day, and read at least one new book a week.”’ 


Hard-boiled Editors! 

A school teacher in an Illinois town was brutally) 
murdered. The circumstances of the crime were un- 
pleasant. The newspaper of the town had to earry 
the story because knowledge of the crime was general. 
But for the mother of the slain teacher—a 


nearing eighty—the 


woman 
paper printed a single 


changing the story to state that her daughter was 


cops ; 


killed in an automobile accident and thus sparing the 
mother of details it would do her no good to learn. 
These hard-boiled editors! 


Expert Opinion 
Folks are interested in heavyweight battles—in nice 
gory clashes between a couple of perfectly trained two 
hundred They ‘re 
Dempsey, the raging battler, than in Tunney, the de- 


pounders. more interested in 
fense boxer with a respectable punch. Yet, the sports 
page ballyhoo for the Tunney-Heeney fight went on 
with nearly the same emphasis that ever went to a 
But—those 
Long lists of predictions by ex-pugs, fight 


Dempsey scrap. columns of expert 
opinion ! 
managers, and renowned hangers-on—half of them 
stating that Heeney would win! 
a sense of humor. What a grin they must have un- 


corked when they fed the public THAT! 


Sports writers have 


Draw Your Own Moral 
Fifty years ago Elmer Taylor founded the Traer, 
Iowa, Star, on policies calling for complete news- 
coverage of his territory, political independence, no 
favorites and gradual progress and enlargement. ‘To- 
day, winner in 1927 of the N. E. A. 


prize for country papers, he, Mrs. 
Taylor and their sons run the paper. 
They are well-to-do and respected. The 


two sons, both university graduates, pay 
themselves good salaries, live full lives 
and are recognized as effective servants 
of the community. 
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How a Magazine and 55 Newspapers Created 
a Giant of the Air 


(Continued from page 5) 


dueted a separate contest for every type of plane. 
The Baby R. O. G. contest (R. O. G. means Rise Off 
Ground—the R. O. G. plane has a 12-inch wing) held 
in the ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
created new records for this type of plane. He or- 
dered from the League finished planes of four types 
and took them around the city and neighboring com- 
munities for demonstration. He addressed scores of 
meetings and organized many elubs. He prepared 
pamphlet reprints on club organizing, reprints of 
plans, and circulars announcing coming activities. 

The Buffalo Evening News prepared a 16-page 
handbook on model aviation, from the material fur- 
nished by the League, for use in manual training de- 
partments. 

In May and early June, newspapers held their local 
contests to select winners to come to Detroit. At that 
time, some of them had enrolled an astonishing num- 
ber of boys in the League. Here are some figures: 

Detroit News, 15,000; Philadelphia Record, 14,400; 
Minneapolis Journal, 6,400; Cleveland News, 5,200; 
New York Telegram, 4,400; Chieago Tribune, 4,100; 
Seattle Times, 4,100; Oakland Tribune, 3,900; Buf- 
falo Evening News, 3,800; Des Moines Tribwne-Cap- 
ital, 2,600; Louisville Times and San Francisco News, 
2,000; Albany Evening News, 1,350. Many papers in 
small towns enlisted more than 1,000 members. 

Tn all, newspapers accounted for more than 100,000 
members and The American Boy nearly that many. 
The papers and the magazine together distributed, at 
cost, more than 100,000 kits of materials and special 
drawings for scale models, as well as innumerable 
part orders. The League, as the result of this activ- 
ity, answered 350,000 letters. Distribution, on a large 
seale, of air information! No wonder authorities 
rated highly the value of the project to aviation! 

On June 28-30, 259 model aces—most of them sent 
by newspapers, a number of individual entries— 
gathered in Detroit to determine the indoor, outdoor 
and seale model champions, both junior and senior. 
Seniors were those over 16, juniors, those under. 

They were competing for the Stout indoor trophy 
and the Mulvihill outdoor—both official national 


trophies; for two prize trips to Europe as guests of 
the magazine, for a prize trip to Los Angeles as guest 
of Frank A. Tichenor; for trips to summer camps; 
for free instruction from the Aviation Institute of the 
U. S. A., by courtesy of Walter Hinton; for $3,000 
in cash to be distributed 48 ways, and for 198 medals. 

The largest previous national model airplane con- 
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test had been attended by less than 40 contestants. 
This was more than six times as great. 


HE high spot of the meet was a banquet given by 
Edsel Ford in the Ford Airport where were as- 
sembled every modern type of aireraft—the planes 
that were entered in the National Reliability Tour. 
At the banquet were: William P. MacCracken ; Eddie 
Stinson ; Eddie Rickenbacker; William S. Brock, De- 
troit-to-Tokio pilot; Lieutenant Jack Harding; Glenn 
Martin; Major Thomas G. Lanphier, commander of 
the First Pursuit Squadron; Eddie Hill and Art 
Schlosser, winners of the 1927 Bennett balloon race; 
General J. A. MacBrien, head of the Aviation League 
of Canada; Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of The 
American Boy; William B. Stout, and many others. 
On Saturday, June 30, contestants had a favored 
seat at the Air Olympics, where they watched the 
ascension of balloons in the James Gordon Bennett 
race. 

At the final midnight banquet in the Statler, where 
trophies and prizes were awarded, William B. Stout, 
president of the League, summarized the public value 
of the first year’s work of 55 newspapers and a maga- 
zine in promoting a league of air-minded boys! 

‘‘From the model plane builders of fifteen and 
twenty years ago many of the airplane designers and 
famous pilots of today have come. Some of you fel- 
lows will be the designers and leaders of the future. 
In building models, you’re familiarizing yourselves 
with the laws of flight. You’re learning the meaning 
of lift and drag, of aspect ratios and the rest. You’re 
striving for the things we seek in big ships, as little 
weight as possible consistent with strength, the most 
efficient power plant. Twenty years from now you'll 
be building ships we’ve never dreamed of.”’ 

Newspapers aren’t yet ready to determine the value 
of the project to themselves. They do know, however, 
that few boy projects they’ve undertaken have proved 
so popular. In few has the interest been so lasting 
and cumulative. They know that the project has 
tied them more closely to schools, and that it has 
given them recognition as community leaders in avia- 
tion. They know that parents, themselves infected 
with the contagious bug of model aviation, look with 
gratitude upon the paper that has introduced to their 
boys a vocation that keeps youngsters home nights. 

They know that hundreds of thousands of base- 
ments have become model airplane factories and that 
thousands of school auditoriums and parks have be- 
come model airports. That hundreds of thousands 
of boys are whittling propellers, bending bamboo, 
covering wings, and winding rubber motors. 

They know, in fact, that they’ve started something. 




















LEWIS REDUS (Missouri ’28) and 
L. C. SLOAN (Missouri ’28) are now 
members of the staff of the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard. Redus is on the city 
news staff of the Morning Times and 
Sloan is city editor of the Evening 
Standard. 

* * * 

DONALD A. YOUNG (Indiana ’28) 
is connected with the Louisville division 
of the Associated Press. He was editor 
of the Indiana Daily Student during his 
senior year at college. 

* * * 

RAYMOND D. LAWRENCE (Ore- 
gon), former instructor in journalism at 
the University of Oregon, has joined the 
staff of the Paris edition of the New 
York MHerald-Tribune. Until recently 
he was a staff member of the Paris edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune. 

cm . * 

DONALD A. SMITH (Michigan ’17) 
has been transferred from the Australian 
offices of the General Motors Export 
Corporation to the home office in New 
York City. He is compiler and author 
of a volume on inventory control used 
by foreign branches of the corporation. 


* * . 
RUSSELL I. THACKREY (Kansas 
State), of the Omaha (Neb.) World- 


Herald, has been appointed an instructor 
in the department of industrial journal- 
ism at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Ted Thackrey, editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, and Sam Thackrey, of the 
Brooklyn Times, are brothers of Russell 
Thackrey. 
» * * 

EDWARD A. HARRIGAN  (Mar- 
quette) is financial editor of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. He has been on the 
Journal staff for several years. 

* * * 

MAYNARD W. BROWN (Wisconsin 
23) has resigned as professor of in- 
dustrial journalism and director of the 
news bureau at Kansas State Agri- 
eultural College to become head of the 
department of industrial journalism and 
director of the news bureau at Oregon 
State Agricultural College. 


al * - 


HAROLD HARRIS (Iowa State ’26) 
has resigned his place as managing edi- 
tor of the Nebraska Merchant (Lincoln, 
Neb.), after a year and a half of service, 
to go to Struthers, Ohio, as editor of the 
Struthers Journal and the Lowellsville 





Journal. Lowellsville is four and a half 
miles from Struthers. Incidentally, a 
son of his is now a year old. 


* * * 


FRED FOSTER (Indiana 
porting for the 
Courier-Journal. 

* * * 

CHASE 8S. OSBORN 
orary) is the author of a new book, 
‘*The Earth Upsets,’’ an _ interesting 
discussion of the many theories on the 


728) is re 
Evansville (Ind.) 


(Michigan hon 


earth’s formation and change. 
* . * 
ROGER STEFFAN (Ohio State), 


past president of Sigma Delta Chi, is 
with the National City Bank in New 
York City. 

* » » 

DON SAUNDERS (lowa-Pittsburgh) 
is now attending classes at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh and directing ath 
letie publicity at that school. 

. . * 

ALBERT 8S. TOUSLEY (Minnesota), 
since the beginning of the year, has been 
assistant to the ‘‘CC’’ (secretary) of 
the Delta Chi fraternity, and also field 
secretary of the fraternity and editor of 
the Delta Chi Quarterly. 

* * * 

*“CY’’ HUNGERFORD (Pittsburgh 
associate) editorial cartoonist for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, spent the mid 
die of June in Kansas City drawing 
personality sketches of delegates and im 
portant personages at the Republican 
Convention. 

* * . 

WALTER BULLOCK (DePauw ’28) 
has been awarded a scholarship at the 
Medill School of Journalism. 

* * * 

DOW RICHARDSON (Indiana ’28) 
is writing a column for the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Tribune. He plans to attend 
Columbia University next year, 

” . * 

WILBUR A. FISCHER (Kansas ’17) 
is now executive secretary of the Shenango 
Valley Welfare Council and Community 
Fund, with headquarters at Sharon, 
Penn. Through an ‘‘accident,’’ he says, 
he managed to get all the facts correct 
in a story he wrote about the Texas Pub 
lie Health Association for the El 
(Tex.) Times. In consequence the asso 
ciation offered him the job of publicity 
secretary. Later, to get 


Paso 


into a wider 


field, Fischer became publicity secretary 
13 
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for the Louisville Community Chest, and 
in May of this year he went to his new 
He is curious to know whethe 
any other Sigma Delta Chis have fo! 
lowed the same course, 


@ 


position, 


* - ~ 
W. DON HARRISON (Pittsburgh as 
sociate) was recently transferred from 
the dean of men’s position at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh to his new office 
as director of athletics. He is also as 


sociate professor of English. 


. * * 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, inte: 
nationally known Hoosier author, was 


initiated by the DePauw 
chapter on May 22, at the Shadow 
art Studio, Indianapolis. A dozen In 
dianapolis. newspaper men witnessed the 
initiation by the mother chapter. Hil 
Bailey, DePauw alumnus, gave 
a dinner following ceremonies. 


University 


lary G. 


as * * 
STONG (Drake 
now manager of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
bureau of Scripps-Howard news 
papers, the Memphis Press-Scimitar and 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel. 


BENTON J. 


98 
26) is 


two 


ae 
KENNETH M. GOULD (Pittsburgh) 
is managing editor of The Scholastic, a 
national weekly publication for high 
schools. 
> * . 
) 


WILLIAM ZALKEN (Missouri ’27) 
is now doing educational-publicity work 
for a tuberculosis prevention society in 
St. Louis. 

* « * 

HARRY SACK 
tor of the Pitt under 
graduate and chapter president, is now 
assistant financial editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He is also doing 
graduate work at Columbia 


6) edi 


(Pittsburgh 
Weckly as an 


University. 
. * . 
CLARENCE C. SCHIDE (lowa State 
23) is now with the agricultural publi 
cations section of the Portland 
Association at Chicago. 


Cement 


* . * 

HERRICK BLACK YOUNG (Indiana 
who has 
lumbia for the past 
Charlotte Elizabeth 
Ohio. After September 1 
the Youngs will be at home at 
Persia. Young is to be professor of 
journalism and English in the American 
College there, 


~~ 
oo), been 


studying at Co 


year, was married 


in June to Young 
in Bueyrus, 


Teheran, 
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He Blankets His County 


(Continued from page 7) 


news reporters in rural communities and towns of the 
county. People who call this service piffle do not 
realize that human nature is about the same in the 
White House or in the humblest rural home. When 
Mrs. Grundy gives a party among the hills of Carroll 
township it is just as important to her as when Mrs. 
Coolidge gives a reception in the exeeutive mansion. ’’ 
There were fifty of these correspondents at the anni- 
versary celebration in Traer last May. 

He believes one hundred per cent in editorial in- 
tegrity and independence. 

‘‘Some people get the idea that newspapers are 
easily ‘bought off,’ that the editorial comments are 
for sale. I do not know of an lowa weekly that can 
be so influenced by money. I reeall one occasion more 
than forty years ago when it was difficult to turn 
down cold cash. A Democrat was running for sheriff 
of Tama County, and he offered quite a sum if I 
would advocate his election. The Lord knows I need- 
ed the money. I repeatedly had to borrow 
enough to buy white paper on which to print the 
week’s edition. But something told me it was not 
straight for an editor to sell his opinions. If I had 
yielded to that exceptionally strong temptation I 
would have found it easier to accept bribes in the 
future. 

‘‘T have been a Republican all my life. The Star- 
Clipper has always been a Republican sheet. Its 
editorials been inspired by honest convic- 
tions. In spite of the Republican leaning of 
the paper, it has first been a newspaper, and the news 
is what the public wants. The fact is that the Star- 
Clipper has always had more Democrats on its list 
(now 3,700) than any Democratie paper that was 
ever published in Tama County.’’ 

Particularly pointed is the paper’s attitude toward 
crime news. 

‘*You sometimes hear mamma tell her wayward son 
on applying the switch that the punishment hurts her 
more than it does him. I never took much stock in 
mamma's sincerity on such oceasions, but I can truly 
say that I have regretted the publication of the de- 
tails of some friend’s arrest more than he seemed to 
regret it. Yet it has seemed to be a duty that ought 
not to be shirked. An editor for $2 a year is under con- 
tract with his subscribers to give the news, accurately 
and impartially. If he leaves out legitimate news 
only because it causes someone’s pride to fall, or 
heart to ache, he has shirked his duty, he has broken 
his contract. 

‘‘When a crime has been committed it is news. 
When a criminal case gets into court it is publie prop- 
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erty. The people pay heavily to maintain the courts. 
The Star-Clipper’s rule is to publish the facts in all 
criminal matters, without comment but without fear 
or favor. Our reporters are instructed not to con- 
sider nationality or station or standing of the ae- 
cused, but to give the facts impartially. 

‘*Many times the Star-Clipper has been threatened 
with a libel suit, but not one ever reached trial. A 
libel suit is usually valuable advertising for a paper, 
and I have often rather wished the Star-Clipper 
might go through a real live one.’’ 

The Star-Clipper has not lacked for special features. 
For years Taylor and his good friend ‘‘Tama Jim’’ 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture through four presi- 
dential administrations, conducted and syndieated a 
tri-weekly farm column—a column that at one time 
went to seventy small-town publications. The Traer 
paper had the first ‘‘woman’s department’’ in lowa— 
it was started in 1888 by the editor of the paper who 
announced that his wife, Mrs. Ella Taylor, had con- 
sented to conduct it. Then he went home, after the 
edition had been run off, and told Mrs. Taylor about 
it! 

The paper has always been a family affair. Fre- 
quently understaffed in its early days, it saw husband 
and wife in the back shop, sticking type and locking 
up forms and operating the job press. Now the two 
Taylor boys—both college journalistic graduates—are 
taking over their father’s work. 

The history of the Traer Star-Clipper is a recital of 
simple, naive, Plymouth-Rock-honest policies. There 
is in the words of Elmer E. Taylor the same tone that 
a Winston, a Bradford or a Mather might have em- 
ployed, minus dogma and narrowness, plus original- 
ity and business enterprise. A plain enough for- 
mula for running a country newspaper, certainly. 
Only those who have tried to follow it know its dif- 
ficulties. 


French Heads New Department 

Roy L. French (Wisconsin ’23), past president of 
the fraternity, this fall becomes the first chairman of 
the new-born department of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Fifteen professional 
courses, combined with advertising courses in the 
department of commerce and the collateral courses in 
composition, literature, history, economics, political 
science, and sociology, together with the courses re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree, will furnish com- 





. plete training for the profession of journalism, ac- 


cording to the preliminary announcement issued by 
the university. 
Six faculty members make up the teaching staff. 
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Isn’t Newspaper Work Fascinating? 


(Continued from page 6) 
to six p.m. They are permitted, generally, to make 
any journalistic error once. They do. 

With some of the rough spots knocked off, the re- 
porter goes to cover one of the public building beats. 
This service duplicates the efforts of the newspapers 
themselves, to some extent. That is one of the ad- 
vantages accruing to the City Press reporter. Fresh 
from a few months on a police beat, he has a chance 
to handle stories he wouldn’t get on a newspaper 
without several years experience. 

To balance that, he has to get a lot of stories that 
the papers don’t bother with at all. They depend on 
the bureau to handle a great volume of routine copy 
for them. Instead of one or two assignments, it is 
nothing unusual for the City Press reporter to start 
out in the morning with a dozen. 

Within an hour he may have to pick out the details 
of a complicated and obscure franchise hearing before 
the state commerce commission, hark to the grievances 
of some embattled farmers’ meeting at one of the 
hotels to protest the stringent manner in which the 
city health inspectors are rummaging their herds for 
tubercular cattle, stand with the members of the IIli- 
nois Association of Tinsmiths and Gutter Hangers in 
a minute of silent prayer for a departed member, and 
check up on a half dozen assorted rapes, smoke ordi- 
nance violations, wife beatings, bawdy-house raids 
and speeding cases in the twenty municipal court 
branches housed in the city hall. © 

I could pile up details almost endlessly. It is a 
swift life and not a sad one. Such dividends as it 
pays are in excitement. Taken over too long a pe- 
riod, it is apt to become drudgery, but not many City 
Press men wait that long. 

The greatest advantage of the City News Bureau is 
that its manager and his editors regard it consciously 
in a dual light. First, of course, it is a news service, 
but secondarily, it is a training school from which the 
newspapers of Chicago get the majority of their re- 
porters. Over a score of years they have become ac- 
eustomed to their best men’s graduating to the news- 
papers. The papers, in fact, sometimes ask the bureau 
to recommend a man for a vacancy. 

This at least I ean guarantee—the place has grad- 
uated more newspaper men and fewer bond salesmen 
than any purely academic school of journalism. 





Bert Gittins (Iowa State ’27) has left the sales de- 
partment of Armour & Co., Chicago, to become as- 
sistant in the research department of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers in 
that city. . 
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N this age of healthy competition, success cannot be 
attained through ordinary channels of service. Fair 
price, quick delivery, and honorable methods are all 
of vital necessity. Yet there exists a phase equally im- 
portant, that of a personal interest and trust between 
the manufacturer and purchaser. It must bring a will- 
ing aceptance, at face value, of the word and of an indi- 
vidual or chapter. 


Our entire organization has been taught that the cus- 
tomer is always right. Perhaps there have heen times 
when, in the course of developments, we may have been 
right. But right or wrong, we hold a firm belief in the 
integrity of those whom we serve. 


Impassive business methods may have their advan- 
tages. Yet our records of annual growth might prove 
that our policy, old-fashioned as it is, may be right, 
after all. 
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No Last Chance in Sigma Delta Chi 


Are you going out to meet that job or will you be 
forced to grasp at the first opening that comes along? 


The Personnel Bureau Is at Your Service — Register Now! 


“AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT?” Soon you will be stepping out into that 
new position. You don’t have one, you say? Perhaps the Personnel 
Bureau can serve you. It keeps a sharp lookout for jobs for Sigma 
Delta Chi men. Those who register are constantly being notified of 
openings in the journalistic field. Register now! Use form below. 


ENDORSED BY EMPLOYERS. Employers endorse this service because 
they know that Sigma Delta Chi men are unexcelled as a source of news- 
paper, magazine or publicity personnel. They recognize them to be 
ambitious, energetic and in sympathy with the highest ideals of the 
profession. The Personnel Bureau helps them find the right man. 


They Found the Bureau Helpful— 


“Let me add a sincere word of appreciation 
for the service of the bureau. I believe you 
have found me the place I wanted, with a 
minimum of inconvenience to me and a maxi- 


mum of benefit.”—W. M. 


“T want to express my appreciation of the 
New Personrel Bureau, as I would call it. It 
is certainly a valuable service for anyone just 
out of college or for anyone who gets in a 
pinch when he is out of college.”—B. A. E. 


“The position secured through the bureau 
has proven to be an attractive one, carrying re- 
sponsibility and affording a chance to learn all 
the phases of. newspaper work.”—C. O. S. 


“At the time you secured the place for me, I 
needed a job badly and I shall never cease to 
be thankful that I was a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Personnel Bureau, in my es- 
timation, is one of the finest things that has 
come out of the organization.”—G. L. C. 


EVERY GRADUATE SHOULD REGISTER 


John G. Earhart, Director 
Personnel Bureau, 

836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Dear Earhart: 


Enclosed is $1 registration fee. Please enroll me and 
send forms and necessary information. 


The Personnel Bureau opens 
up new opportunities. Perhaps 
you are not satisfied with your 
present job, you are not mov- 
ing up fast enough or you 
would like a change. Registra- 
tion fee is One Dollar. No 


other cost until served. Get Name ................. 
your name on the roll. Use Street... 
form opposite. 
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